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LUDVIG HOLBERG, LIBERAL 

"Holberg is the Englishman of Danish Letters." 
This is the conclusion to which Viljam Olsvig, the Holberg scholar 
and literary critic, has recently come. This critical judgment 
expresses a fact that is becoming clearer every day — that Holberg's 
fundamental social and intellectual points of view were closely akin 
to those held in the most liberal and democratic country of Europe 
in his day — England. 

The significance of this fact for Danish and Scandinavian culture 
can hardly be overestimated. It has become a common-place of 
literary criticism to call Holberg the " Father of Danish Literature. " 
It is profoundly true that he fixed the traditions in modern Danish 
history, modern Danish philosophy and modern Danish comedy. 
That such a man turned his face away from scholasticism, from 
mediaeval compendiums of facts, from the incubus of confining 
intellectual authority, toward the enlightened West was a per- 
manent liberation for the Danish mind. Since that time it has felt 
free to move in whatever direction it chose. It has been critical 
and sceptical of self-constituted authority of every sort. That 
self-reliant attitude has made it essentially hberal and democratic 
in social ideas, in rehgion, in philosophy, and in politics. 

Holberg it will be remembered, spent over two years in England 
when he was between the ages of twenty-two and twenty-four. 
These were impressionable years, and he steeped himself in the 
Uberal and humane thought that was abroad in the country. He 
found English methods of hfe congenial to his and took pride in his 
resemblance to Enghshmen. "In England," he writes, "it used to 
be said of me, ' He looks Uke an Englishman. ' I pleased them and 
they pleased me. And in truth I seem to be a remarkably faithful 
copy of them both in manners and disposition. " 

Freedom, in all its aspects, was the feature of English hfe which 
Holberg most admired. "Of all Europeans," he writes, "the 
English are the boldest and greatest lovers of freedom. " It is not, 
however, freedom in the pohtical sense of which Holberg is thinking. 
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Holberg was no thorough-going political democrat. The delightful 
vagaries of Hermann von Bremen, the Political Tinker, remind us 
that his creator distrusted popular political wisdom. To be sure, 
Holberg disapproved of hereditary titles and privileges, other than 
those of monarchy. Yet he believed that the Government should 
be the business, not of the people, but of those fitted by natural 
endowment and careful training. In his comparison of the French 
and the English he writes " The French respect most their superiors; 
the English themselves. The former are, therefore, better citizens; 
the latter, better men. " 

Men, as such, are ennobled most by the freedom of their minds. 
Englishmen possessed such freedom. In the first place they were 
free from the prejudices of mere custom and tradition. He says 
"An Englishman's mind is like a clean tablet. On it may be 
written anything that is not incompatible with reason and common- 
sense. Among people of other nations custom is as strong as a 
tyrant's power. But Englishmen examine a new idea without 
prejudice, and, if it seems true, adopt it without hesitation. Free- 
dom of thought in England is restricted by no laws. " 

Authority, neither political nor ecclesiastical, directs an Enghsh- 
man's thought or closes either his mouth or his mind. " Especially 
in England," he writes, "where one may say anything that occurs 
to one and where genius is bound by no shackles, it is easier to dis- 
play keenness of judgment and strength of genius than here in the 
North, where we are plagued by the most rigid censorship. . . 
For his reason. even if poets and philosophers were to arise among 
us capable of rivalry the English, they would scarcely reach matur- 
ity. " This absence of constraint gives the EngUshman's thought 
range and flexibility. He extols the candid discussion of reUgious 
questions which was the privilege of EngHshmen, though he pre- 
tends to think their failure to accept revealed religion lamentable 
impudence. With these stimulating conditions prevailing in the 
county, "it is no wonder," he exclaims, "that EngUshmen have 
won the foremost place in both learning and literature. " 

This intellectual self-reliance, the pre-requisite of all liberal 
social and pohtical life, Holberg endeavored to introduce into his 
own country. As an educator, he endeavored to free imiversity 
teaching from its allegiance to mediaeval logic and formalism. 
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When lie became Professor of Metaphysics in the University of 
Copenhagen at the age of thirty-three, he fiUed the ceremonious 
laudation of metaphysics which tradition required him to maka at 
his induction into the professorship, with sententious irony. Pub- 
lic disputations in Latin on subjects which required syllogistic 
subtlety occupied a prominent place in the discipUne of continental 
universities. Holberg found that no one at Oxford took these 
exercises seriously. This sensible attitude toward the outworn 
mediaeval procedure became Holberg's own. In his play Erasmus 
Montanus, he makes the syllogism in the mouth of a glib and con- 
ceited pedant utterly and contemptibly ridiculous. As an instru- 
ment of serious intellectual discipline it was laughed into obscurity. 
In Peder Paars he satirizes the intellectual triviality of university 
pedants by chronicling an interminable dispute over the exact 
position of the woimd which Venus received in the Trojan War. 

His conception of history and scholarship is similarly unfriendly 
to the mediaeval and German compendium, the product of f erocious 
industry, unillumined by judgment or interpretation. In a letter 
written June 20, 1733 he calls the compendious collections of Ger- 
man historians "desperate." He prefers the historical ideal 
illustrated by such Enghsh historians as Burnet. Such writers he 
asserts, lay emphasis upon the significant and the vital in a way to 
suggest the splendour of the past and to inspire the youth who read. 
When he wrote histories, he chose Histories of Heroes and Histories 
of Heroines. It is the history that is made by independent men 
and women that stirs him. 

Most of Holbergs comedies are written to free Danish men and 
women from their intellectual foibles. The plays are pleas not for 
morality, but for intellectual health, for a mind untrammeled by 
obsessions of any sort, free to obey the dictates of reason. That 
Holberg had such a mind is shown by the extraordinarily indepen- 
dent attitude he took toward woman's place in society. He was 
one of the first prominent men in Europe to show active sympathy 
for feminism. He beUeved that there were many imnatural restric- 
tions placed by convention upon the intellectual life of women. 
The scope and power of their minds and the services which they 
might render society had, therefore, never been realized. These 
ideas were so original when first expressed that his readers and most 
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of his critics believed that they were a form of extreme and hilarious 
irony. This point of view is no longer held. He recurs so fre- 
quently to these notions throughout his literary career that they 
are evidently those in which he has a peculiar and vital interest. 

He expresses these ideas in his first satirical work, Peder Paars, 
written in 1917. There he asserts that if women were but properly 
trained, their capacities would prove far greater than men suspect. 
Their intelligence and obvious genius for administration ought to 
be used for the common good. 

Lad den studere, som har bedste sidens gave 
Lad den regiere, some et hus kand forestaae 
Den, som bequemmest er, lad den ved loret, staae. 
In one of his five satires written in 1722, called ZUle Hansen's 
De/ence of the Female Sex, he harks back to this idea which he ex- 
presses much more precisely. Women, he believes, are excluded 
from educational opportunities and from the rights of dtizenship, 
including the right to vote, not by any law of Nature but through 
the arbitrary proscription of man. 

In Niels Klim, as Mr. Frederic Schenk has pointed out in the 
American-Scandinanan Review for Nov.-Dec. 1915, Holberg 
repeatedly attacked the idea that the position which woman held 
in the society of his time was one immutably fixed by the nature 
of things. In the Potuan Empire, a sort of ideal state which Niels 
Klim visited, not only were "afiFairs of state committed to the 
wisest and most worthy," but "no distinction between the sexes 
was recognized in the distribution of public offices." A widow 
was Treasurer of the State and the chief judicial ofl&cer of the 
country was a young woman. Naturally in such a place the 
women were admitted as candidates for higher university degrees 
and in all branches of learning. 

In Cockelu, another subterranean country, the usual position of 
the sexes was reversed. The women conducted business and 
poUtics and the men managed the household affairs. The latter 
were light, empty, frothy creatures, while their wives were "grave, 
prudent, constant, and descrete." Thus does Holberg seek to 
show that there are no quaUties inherent in either sex, but that all 
are the resuit of education. 

These specific views of Holberg, and in particular his admiration 
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for England, have been recalled not for their own interest, but 
because they are indications of something much more important. 
They show that Holberg loved that freedom upon which all politi- 
cal, religious, and moral freedom must depend — independence of 
thought. With a mind released from the tyranny of both conven- 
tion and prejudice a man is not slave either to the past or to the 
present, but their master. He is not under the dominion of facts, 
but can shape them to serve his own needs for fuhiess of life and 
for happiness. Since Holberg looked thus upon the world, he inevit- 
ably foimd the life that he admired had developed best under the 
liberal institutions of England. Holberg, two hundred years ago, 
helped to estabhsh a habit of thought for his nation that has made 
Denmark today spiritually and intellectually, an eager member of 
the Entente. 

OscAR James Campbell. 
Princeton, N. J., 
Jidy, 1918. 



